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Virginia Hamilton Adair (1913-2004) was a noted poet who taught English at Cal 
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Virginia Hamilton Adair 


April 17, 2001 

Interview conducted by Danette Cook Adams with Assistance from Judy Casanova 

Transcribed by Evelyn Valenzuela 


VHA: Judy? 

JC: Yes? 

VHA: Save me. 

JC: Save you? You’re already saved, my dear 
(Laughter) 

DCA: This is Danette Cook Adams and I am visiting with Virginia Adair in her apartment in 
Claremont at Pilgrim’s Place, this is April 17, 2001 and also with us is Virginia’s companion, 
Judy Casanova, who is also visiting us today. Virginia let’s see whether your microphone is 
working. 

VHA: [Inaudible] 

DCA: Are you Virginia Adair? 

VHA: I-I’ll do whatever you say 

DCA: Alright, well, let me stop the tape and see whether we’re working here. Virginia I’m so 
glad you let me come visit you today and I appreciate this, and I know that most of us do not like 
to have our voices recorded so I know how that feels. Tell me, what brought you to CPP in the 
first place? What was the campus like when you first came on board? And by the way you 
started in 1957? 

VHA: Actually, I came over to Cal Poly to get a proper place for my son who was no great 
scholar but a bright person who I thought would ornament that place and he never got there, but I 
spent the day going all over the campus and fell in love with it. I have been to lots of wonderful 
campuses, but Cal Poly was somehow my thing. I just-1 loved all of what was it, 22 years ago? 

DCA: Was it—you enjoyed the enviro the horses? The wide opening spaces? What was it 
especially you liked? 


VHA: Well it was a beautiful place and it was also a place that was just flowering. It was just 
beginning to be wonderful and everything about it was—I found the life. I’ve been in some 
wonderful, wonderful campuses but that Cal Poly was the one, great love. 
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DCA: So, when you visited that day with your son, that started you thinking that you might like 
to work there? Is that how it went? 

VHA: No, my son didn’t go with me, in fact he was so appalled that he looked into the Navy at 
once and spent several years there. No, I was interested as I walked around and I met lots of 
wonderful people and they all say, “oh you should go and talk to so and so,” and so I had the 
pleasure of meeting lots of people that day and I said, “this is where I want to teach” and who 
was it? I’m trying to remember. The dean said, “well that’s very flattering but we don’t have any 
women on the faculty, and I said, “well you will and I’m going to be one of them.” And it took 
me all summer to talk, talk it into them but at the very end I said, “where are my papers to sign?” 
and the dean laughed and said, “but wait a minute, actually we see that you have a minor in art. 
Would you be willing to teach a course in history of art if you came here?” I said, “when?” and 
they said “well we have in mind-” I said I’ll be there, and I did teach art for three years along 
with the English courses. 

DCA: It was very next semester that you taught, wasn’t it? I mean you went at the end of the 
summer you said, and you immediately began to teach. 

VHA: Yes, I think I had just about a week to put a course together. 

DCA: So, you were, well, I believe there were two other women that came on board that 
year. Did you kn ow Dorothy McNeil [Tucker] and Gertrude Borland? 

VHA: Oh yes, great people. I was very fond of both of them. I think Gertrude eventually arrived 
in her own plane. 

DCA: Yes, I heard that she could fly 

VHA: Yeah, well they were fine, and I was fine. We were all very happy together and of course 
things kept expanding and expanding and getting more and more exciting and it was just a great 
20 plus years for me. I had taught at, of course, the Claremont Colleges, I taught—I won’t go 
over—it was sort of Yale. I just rather not give a resume of any of the places that I taught; I 
wasn’t expelled from any of them I’ll tell you. 

DCA: Were you originally hired to teach poetry? You weren’t, were you? It was English but not 
particularly poetry. That was your idea later. 

VHA: I m trying to think—I couldn’t live without poetry I must’ve sandwiched it in here or 
there. 

JC: I thought you told me you volunteered to teach an extra course early in the morning and that 
was your poetry course. 

VHA: Ah, I’m glad you reminded me of that because yes, I did, and it was well attended. It was 
very much on the menu. 
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DC A: I have in my lap an early manual; this is from 1958. And there is a very cute, young, quite 
serious photograph of you in a nice tailored, plaid suit it looks like. And you’re probably sitting 
in your office and I see here that Robert Maurer is acting dean of arts and sciences. Now what 
was the structure? Was there an English department at that time or was it small enough so that 
they clustered subjects? 

VHA: I think it was it was a legitimate department right from the beginning and the art business 
only lasted for three years and then it grew into a fine arts department which I had no part in 
except to admire it. 

DCA: What was it like to be one of the first women faculty members on an all-male campus? 
Now your classes, then you taught only male students for the first several years, is that right? 

VHA: I can’t remember exactly when the women came into the picture. 

DCA: That was 1961 

VHA: Well that was a great thing when they came, and they were mostly older women. 

DCA: When you say older, how much older? 

VHA: Well, they were women who had probably raised a family and thought, “well it would be 
fun to get to Cal Poly for a while,” and they were a great success. The older women were very 
imaginative and supportive with the men. Whereas the good many of the men had just come 
from the services and they were a little arrogant. I think the women added more than the men in 
that particular group of people. A lot of people just flooded into Cal Poly when their service— 
military service—was over. 

DCA: How did the classroom change when you began to have female students? Do you recall 
any differences? 

VHA: Well I was happy when they came— I think they tended to be very helpful to the men and 
to everybody—they were just a special crowd. 

DCA: The reason I’m asking you is because I’ve read in a couple of places peoples saying that at 
first the men students seemed to be a little afraid of the women students with raise in GPA. Now 
is that true or was that a myth? Or were your first women students quite strong students? 

VHA: I think this is probably a bad place to keep pursuing. Can you turn off your machine? 

JC: That’s what she came here for. 

DCA: I just pushed the buttons. Now you were there for 22 years so 1957-1979, so in that 
time... 
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VHA: Actually, it went over into the 20s because I was driving on the way to Cal Poly one 
morning and I thought, “such a nice morning, I think I’ll just resign today.” And I’d been there, 
actually it was about 20 years with two sabbaticals. Maybe that was counted in some way. But I 
can’t even remember now who was our chairman, but I just walked into his office and said, “it’s 
such a nice day, I think I’ll resign.” And he said, “you can’t do that what about—” and he 
mentioned this class and that class and so forth. And I said I had planned as I was driving out, I 
thought this would be the day just to resign. 

DCA: Now was that Robert Morsberger that you were talking with 

VHA: I think it must’ve been Robert Morsberger, I was very fond of him and I guess I figured 
he could hold down better than I could. 

DCA: But how did the campus change in that span of 20 years? It exploded, didn’t it? 

VHA: Something at the very beginning of my tenure there was the auditorium. Well, the 
auditorium rode out of the stable on a long, wooden platform with two Percheron horses pulling 
it and some very beautiful plants. Of course, the place was full of experiments with plants of one 
kind or another but there were two great vases, one on each side of a lectern. And that was the 
auditorium—it was always good weather and there were lots of people in the bleachers to make a 
good audience. But the horses brought the auditorium onto the... 

DCA: So, the horse arena was our school auditorium until we got what is the music theater, that 
was built later. 

JC: But the person who spoke would speak from the platform the horses drew. 

[Neighing] 

DCA: On a portable platform. 

VHA: One of the speakers came all the way from the state of Virginia and I had gotten him to 
come and speak and he was amazed and charmed by the auditorium which was a wooden 
platform pulled by two horses, and one of my students who was from some foreign country in 
fact he was a little prince and I said, “I think you should listen to this speaker that is coming.” It 
was the afternoon, or it was the morning, I don’t remember. 

But anyways he followed my suggestion and afterwards he was so moved by the speaker who 
happened to be a Baptist minister and a close friend of mine and a wonderful guy. And this little 
prince, he was actually, he was of a royal family, and he told me, “I’m glad you told me to hear 
that man speak because I had planned not to live long” and he had actually planned his suicide 
and had been so moved by this speech from the platform with the two horses. 

JC: Didn’t he have a disfigurement? 

VHA: Yes. 
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JC: And what was the matter with him? 


VHA: Well let’s just say his beauty had been marred, but he was a lovely person and of course I 
was more moved by that reaction I think than a response to a lecture than I’ve ever heard. 

DCA: What were some of the other students who stand out in your memory? 

VHA: Well they all stood out and for years I kept all of my gradebooks because in that way I 
could remember them much better than I can now. 

DCA: Where there many poets? 

VHA: Well I didn’t make a big thing of poetry, I can’t remember. I really can’t remember. It 
was a delightful little periodical that came out what was it called Friday at Noon \Tuesday at 
11:00] or something like that, but it was one of my fellow poets and teachers, she started this 
little magazine and the students just poured things into it. 

DCA: So, it was produced on campus or did your own students at Cal Poly submit their own 
writings to that maybe? 

VHA: I suspect that it was simply typed. Again, I can’t remember—I hope that somewhere in 
this enormous amphitheater here that there is some remnant of that little magazine that the 
students started with the teacher—again I can’t remember her name. 

DCA: But it was someone there at Cal Poly? 

VHA: Yeah, it was someone that was teaching there. 

DCA: Were there many poetry related activities or events at that you were involved with there at 
Cal Poly? 

VHA: If there were, I can’t remember them, I can’t remember anything much. I remember there 
were art exhibits and that the person who was running the show there was a great friend of mine 
and I admired her and what she was doing 

DCA: Let’s see... Colonel Jim Jones at some point donated quite a few artworks, are you 
thinking of that? 

VHA: I don’t think so, there were many exhibits given that were by the teachers and the students 
and I always enjoyed those. 

DCA: Let’s see I think there was a Diane [Mary Lee] Devilbiss, she was one of the art people. 
Does that name sound familiar? 

VHA: Diane Devilbiss? 
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JC: Yes, that’s one of your friends, you have her in your rolodex—doesn’t she come around? 
VHA: Yes, please cut it off. 


DCA: Now, when were you a librarian and when were you a bibliotherapist? And please tell us, 
what is a bibliotherapist? 

VHA: Well it was the only time that—I can’t remember—that I was a librarian when I was in 
Washington D.C. when I was freshly married to Douglass Adair and I worked at the children’s 
library there. I haven’t thought of that for years. Whatever brought up that in your mind? 

DCA: Because I’m a librarian and I wanted to know whether you were a librarian 

VHA: Oh okay, well I enjoyed it very much, I was the youngest member in—that worked there. 
As such, as the new librarian I had to come an hour early and wash the ink well and do all kinds 
of things and also there was a kind of do-good about because there were children there that 
needed more than a new book. 

DCA: And what is a bibliotherapist? 

VHA: Well that’s the one that gives them something to read that they will find helpful to them, a 
sort of do-gooder, I guess. 

DCA: And that was in a library of Washington D.C.? Do you remember the name of it? 

VHA: No, but I worked in the children’s branch. 

DCA: It wasn’t the Library of Congress? 

VHA: What? 

DCA: The Library of Congress? 

VHA: No 

DCA: More of a smaller public library? 

VHA: No, it was quite large, but the children’s division was the part that I dealt with. Please cut 
it off. 

End of interview 
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